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Stages of Learning in the Primary School 


It has been known for some time that there 
is a sequence of intellectual development in 
children which gives rise to periods of ‘readiness’ 
to learn. The work of Piaget and others has 
shown that the sequence is not haphazard but 
follows an immutable pattern. As with all forms 
of growth there are no separate steps or stages, the 
whole development being a gradually-ehanging 
but continuous pattern. 

The studies of this intellectual development 
show us that few primary school children, reach the 
point of working, in the abstract. At the beginning 
they think in a ‘pre-operational’ way, moving on 
into ‘concrete operational’ mental activity. In this 
use of the words, ‘concrete’ means ‘based upon 
present reality’ and ‘operational’ means ‘doing 
things to get information’; therefore we are talking 
about using the real things presently before 
children to aid their thinking. For example, a 
child still in the concrete operational stage may be 
able to solve a puzzle with the puzzle before him. 


moving the parts about by trial and error; he could 
not solve the puzzle by working out the moves in 
his mind and without the puzzle before him. 
When he reaches the stage of thinking in an 
abstract, hypothetical way we say that he has 
passed from the stage of ‘concrete operations? to 
that of ‘formal operation’. 

What does this mean in terms of 
planning, work for primary school 
children, ? Obviously the things that we expect 
them, to do must be within their intellectual 
capabilities, in particular we cannot expect them, to 
carry out tasks which demand thinking at . the 
abstract ‘formal operations’ level. In other words, 
their, studies should, involve concrete situations., 
where they learn through direct use of their senses. 
In addition we should make good use of those 
periods of ‘readiness’ when children are prepared 
to take big steps forward in their development. 

The environmental studies approach to learning 
lends- itself particularly to encouraging three such 
steps : — • 


1. The acceleration of language develop- 
ment. Children at the Class I level and 
probably for much their time in Class II are 
in the period of readiness for accelerated lan- 
guage development Their vocabulary of boti 
heard and spoken words is capable of expan- 
ding rapidly and their capacity for using 
symbols' for language through reading and 
writing is also increasing. 

2. Change from egocentricity to social 
cooperation. At the end of Class II and 
in Class III most children reach a period of 
readiness to work cooperatively with others, 
having pre- viously been extremely self-centred. * 

3. Development of manipulative and 
creative skills. While these have been 
developing throughout the earlier years, there 
is a readiness to accelerate development of the 
practical skills at the level of Classes IV and V. 

Because of their readiness at each of these 
stages, children find particular enthusiasm and 
enjoyment for the appropriate activities and hence 
their motivation to work at them is enchanced. 
Obviously it is wise to take advantage of this 
motivation for the process of intellectual develop- 
ment is helped forward if they are given activities 
which exercise each stage of readiness as it arises. 

What ore the practical implications for 
planning environmental studies ? 

1. If the acceleration of language development is 
to be helped, obviously there must be oppor- 
tunities for expanding vocabulary and general 
conceptual understanding. Therefore when 
children are at this stage they require environ- 


mental studies which emphasise active 
exploration of the immediate environ- 
ment so that they may meet many new 
ideas and situations. Much of the work 
should require enquiry and observation, 
looking for things to be seen around 
them and seeking their characteristics 
(e.g. colour, shape, whether moving or 
still, function). The chief objectives of 
studies at this time should be to learn 
new words, to study simple concepts 
(such as short/long, colours, various 
forms of movement and so on) in as 
many situations as possible and to use 
the new words and conceptual ideas for 
talking about the things around them, 
eventually employing them for writing 
and reading. Of course the latter will 
begin with writing and recognising the 
new words but later will lead to the 
use of sentences and longer passages. 

Thus in the early years environmental 
studies chiefly involves taking children 
into the immediate locality and using it 
to talk with them about all the things 
to be seen there. Most of the talking 
should centre on asking them questions 
so that they are placed in the position 
of having to think about all they see, 
hear, touch and smell and are encour- 
aged to talk about these experiences. 
In addition, let them collect things 
whenever possible e.g. leaves, pebbles, 
feathers, pieces of cloth from the tailor, 
cereal and pulse seeds from the food 
shop etc.. On returning to the class- 
room, the experiences in the environ- 
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ment may be used to develop language 
further through making drawings of the 
things they have seen and labelling 
them with single words, phrases, 
sentences or longer pieces of prose as 
appropriate. The collections also may 
be displayed or used for sorting on the 
basis of simple characteristics (using 
concepts such as colour or shape) or 
for collage work or, indeed, for further 
discussion in the classroom as they are 
examined more closely, again giving rise 
to the use of words for speaking, 
writing and reading. In addition, let 
us not forget that words are not the 
only form of language: number also is 
a means of communication. The studies 
described above also provide opportu- 
nities for counting, recording with 
numbers and practising the early stages 
of computation. 

2. By the time children are ready to work 
cooperatively on individual pieces of 
work, their environmental studies have 
advanced beyond the simple observa- 
tions described above. They are begin- 
ning to look more closely at the 
properties of the things and events they 
meet and to sort out and classify their 
discoveries. They are beginning to use 
this information to test out their ideas 
and to build a deeper understanding of 
their world. For example, they begin 
to study objectively such things as the 
buildings in the locality and the uses to 
which they are put. Such a topic 
involves a multiplicity of observations. 


enquiries, recordings and classifications 
for presenting in a cohesive form. 
There is work here for a number of 
pupils, each person contributing to the 
whole result, thus providing the ex- 
perience of cooperative working which 
is needed at this stage. P ojects of this 
nature need careful pre-planning by the 
teacher so that each child makes a 
contribution which forms an essential 
part of the whole plan. While the 
children are working it is important to 
emphasise that the task is a cooperative, 
joint one and to make good use of any 
conflict situations which arise. For 
example differences of opinion may 
occur on such matters as the responsi- 
- bility for a particular task or how the 
work should proceed. These situations 
offer an opportunity to impress upon 
them that the prime task fof all is to 
help forward the group project and that 
personal wishes have to be subordinated 
to the needs of the whole group. 

3. Projects such as the one above usually 
result almost entirely in records of a 
written and graphically - illustrated 
nature. But as project studies become 
more advanced and sophisticated, so 
does the children’s readiness for advan- 
cing their manipulative and creative 
skills. Now the teacher’s task is to help 
them to find alternative ways to record 
aid display information beyond those 
involving writing and drawing. Often 
there opportunity to communicate 

results through model-making in a 
Contd. Page on 18 
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Lighting: a Candle 

In 1860 Michael Faraday, gave a series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution in London on 
'The Chemical History of the Candle'. These 
lectures proved to be a landmark in the history of 
popular education because they gave a striking 
illustration of how much science can come from 
the simplest everyday objects. Since Faraday's 
time the candle has become much less 'everyday', 
although birthdays, Christmas and powercuts 
ensure that it still has a place in the home. But 
it has lost none of its power to attract the curi- 
osity and excitement of many children nor, for 
the matter, of many adults. 

Given below are some exercises based on 
the observation of a candle which lead a Scie- 
nce Teacher to think about 

THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH : HOW & WHY 

They should prove equally interesting to 
Science teachers at all levels. You will need : 
Candles, candle-stands, matches, newspaper, 
small mirrors painting materials-paper, felt pens, 
crayons and so on* 

Careful observation is a basic tool of 
science. Here is a challenge. With the candle 
alight in front of you, see how many observations 
you can make. As you make them keep a record. 
On the basis of your observations consider the 
following points : 

Observation and the senses : 

We live in a culture which places great 
emphasis on seeing, but of course we make use 
of other senses in observation. 


What observations did you make that used 
senses other than sight ? if you made very few 
observations of this kind it is worth returning to 
the candle to try to add to your iist. For example 
can you make use of the senses o f smell and 
touch ? Can the candle flame produce a sound ? 

Observation and Interprinting : 

Observations may not simply be a question 
of noting what the senses tell you; there may be 
some interpretation involved. 

Consider the following statements : 

"There is something running down the side 
of the candle". 

"A colourless liquid is running down the 
side of the candle". 

"Melted wax is running down the side of 
the candl". 

Which of these, if any, is 'pure observation' 
and which involves some interpretation in your 
part ? Do any of these statements go so far 
beyond the evidence of the senses that they don't 
really qualify as observations ? 

Look through your own list and check to 
see rf your observations are all supported by 
information from the use of the senses. 

Observation and Checking : 

Accurate observation depends on the 
observer continually trying to match the infor- 
mation he receives through his senses with his 
own statements. It is an active process which 
may often involve checking one observation 
against another, or one made from a different 
viewpoint. 
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For example, the flame may appear from 
one position not to touch the wick at all. It is 
possible to check this by looking at the flame 
from different directions. This is a kind of 
experiment, but it is better distinguished from the 
experiment proper which involves some deliberate 
control of the conditions. Consider your own 
observations; to what extent did they involve 
checking 7 

Why Science ? Observation and Art. 

Some of the value of doing science comes 
from the use of its methods in other fields and 
observation can make a contribution to work 
in art. 

"Children who have accquired the habit of 
really searching observation will learn to see the 
visual world with greater understanding"— Kay 
Metzi in Art in the Primary School. 

Her approach is to provide interesting, 
attractive objects for the; children to draw or 
paint. She points out, however, that this does 
not mean a ‘return to formal object drawing with 
its emphasis on skills of accurate representation ; 
the aim is more to develop powers of perception 
and originality'. 

In its turn, of course, the desire to produce 
an attractive satisfying effect may help to 
stimulate one's powers of observation. 

Observing - and Painting the Candle 
Flame. 

Do some candle pictures yourself with oils, 
water colours or felt-tip pens. You might do as 
accurate and as photographic a picture of the 
flame and the top part of the candle as possible. 


with it alight in front of you. The following 
questions may help you to observe the candle. 

In the flame bright all over ? Where do 
you see it brightest ? 

What colours can you see, and where are 

they ? 

Hold up a piece of newsprint and try to 
look at it through the flame. Can you read it 7 
If so. where 7 

What shape . is the flame 7 Does it come 
to a point at the top 7 

What happens when you blow gently at 
the flame 7 

What shape is the wick 7 What does it 
look like ? 

How would you describe the appeararce 
at the top of the candle when it alight 7 .. 

, To what extertt, if at all, did painting 
contribute to your observation ? To what extent 
did the above questions help your observation 7 

4 v j ■ * 'V * 1 

Picture- Making by Children : 

Of course there are limits to the. extent to 
which picture making qao be of help in stimuia- 
ting observation. This* .may often depend on the . 
age and stage of development of the children. 
Three stages which . Kay Meizi describes in the 
development of children's ability to make pictures 
are: 

Scribbling : This is more an exercise for the ' 
child to gain facility with the pencil or brush. 
Very little resemblance is discernible between the 
objects and the picture. 

‘ Symbolism : The picture is used more as a 
symbol of. the child's, idea of the object than to 

Contd. Pag* on 20 
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TEACHING A CHILD TO READ 


All parents hope that their children will 
have happy and successful lives ahead of them. 
Increasingly they realise also the important part 
that education plays in making such dreams 
come true. Education, ' however, is not based 
entirely in schools nor is all learning a result of 
the work of teachers. 

The home and family play a major part in 
the development of the child's attitudes towards 
schooL and learning. ^fhey provide the points of 
departure for the interest and ambitions of the 
child and 0 aet as^ a- background of security, 
affection and drtoburagement. 

These things which are valued by the 
parent WAY usually become important to the child, 
and parents will communicate a great deal of 
wisdom learning to the child over the years. 

The importance of the early years before 
the child begins 1 school are increasingly 
recognised. ^The 'child who deceives plenty of 
leamfl^^pdftuhitids^ atufiatfmulation in the first 
five yeareof life^oes to school ‘more prepared to 
benefit" from the tasks which he is set there. 
Indeed, some recent pieces of research have 
suggested that unless the child is provided with 
a good environment before he begins school, he 
may never reach his full potential. 

One of the major factors within education 
which decides the success, achieved by children 
is ( the level of Sttalnment and the quaHty of their 


reading. Reading itself is a complex mixture of 
language and perceptual skills and mastery of 
these takes place over a period of many years. A 
child who goes to school having had the oppor- 
tunity to explore his environment fully and to 
discuss it freely with his parents is likely to be 
much better prepared for reading than the child 
whose experiences or opportunities for conver- 
sation have been limited. 

Some of the ways in which parental 
involvement can help a child to develop toward 
reading are discussed befow. While these are 
no doubt of relevance to parents of pre-school 
children, they are of equal importance and 
interest to teachers working in Nursery Schools. 

Learning Must be Fun 

It is essential that all learning activities 
should be enjoyable to the child. To force a 
child to enter into an activity he does not like 
may form poor attitudes and so prevent latter 
learning. 

. A young child s not 'working' in, the 
accepted sense of the word as he experiments, 
and discovers new things about his world. To 
him, it is play because it is something he wants 
to do and he can start and stop when he feels 
like it. A child will only be unhappy and frust- 
rated if he is forced to pay attention to something 
he is not really interested in, and parents/teachers 
wilt experience a sense of failure. They must be 
aware of the child's feelings and reactions and 
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know whan to carry on with an. activity, when to 
introduce something new, or when to stop. 

The Importance of Reading 

A child learns to communicate with others 
long before he learns to read. He becomes 
increasingly capable of understanding what 
others say to him and of making his thoughts 
and feelings known to them. Reading is an 
extension of communication. It is built upon the 
listening and speaking skills which the child has 
developed over the years. 

*■ 

In spite of the influence of the mass media 
in the form of television, radio end cinemas, our 
society still remains a reading society. We must 
be able to read so that we can fill in forms 
correctly and read maps, road signs, instructions, 
labels, menus, knitting patterns, telephone 
directories, washing instructions on garments and i 
the manuals which go with such things as cars, 
washing machines and cookers. 

There is a great need in today's society to 
read intelligently, thoughtfully and critically. 
This is a goal towards which the child will be 
working as he acquires the various skills in the * 
reading task. 

Much of what we know comes to us 1 
second-hand through print, television, radio and ; 
films. Because of this, the importance of reading - 
critically increases as the world of mass media 
expends 

Parents and teachers can help to provide $ 
an environment in which a child will develop 
towards'reading. 


Romo Important Factors and their 
Connection with Reading : Seeing, 

Hearing and Touching 

Most parents want the best for their 
children. However, if must be remembered that 
a child in a play-pen surrounded by expensive 
toys may not have the same opportunities as a 
baby who is allowed to crawl around exploring, 
taking pots and pans out of cupboards and 
watching and, helping mother around the house. 
(It .is- important to remember that all harmful 
Items and substances, should be; kept out of the 
child's reach). Children need various typee.of 
opportunity to help them develop their senses. 
How many of these can be provided in school ? 

i ' • . 

Each single impression, such as the feel of 
something cold, the sight of mother's face, the 
sound of a bird! singing, the scent of a flower, is 
a beginning of learning.. These impressions and 
their refationships to many types of experience 
give meaning to what children read. Recognising ; 
words would be useless if they did not convey ! 
anything the child understood. 

Language and Understanding 

It must; be remembered that reading ; 

involves the use of language; and language is ‘ 

.Simply a system^ which communicates meaning. 

if fyolf kpbmd^tsm^r) ;do not talic to the child. 

end encodrage him. to^talk to you. how can he 1 

possibly develop the nch vocabutary or build therj 
• ' • 1 ' . 1 
concepts which are essential if reeding is to mean 

anything to him ?• - - ] 1. 

, Imagine yourself being able to read a' 
foreign language fluently, but unable to under- 
stand- one- word orphraseof that language. You; 

Cohtd. P*Q9on 17\ 




MAKING GRAPHS MEANINGFUL 


Making graphs can be an enjoyable and 
satisfying experience in Standard III. I had no 
difficulty in getting the students to make and 
interpret a number of graphs. In fact the students 
had so much fun that I would like to share my 
experiences with you. 

Graphs can be made on a variety of topics 
and in different ways. My jgraph making was 
graded into three steps. At first I used objects to 
obtain the graph, then the objects were replaced by 
symbols and when the children were confident 
enough, instead of symbols coloured squares were 
used. 


We made our first graph with soap wrappers. 
Each child brought a wrapper of the soap used at 
home. We sorted the wrappers out and then 
mounted them on chart paper. Soon the children 
were able to see at a glance the most popular soap 
used by the class. This led to a lot of discussion- 
colours, shapes, sizes, the prices of the different 
brands were talked about. Names of different 
soaps were learnt and a meaningful lesson on 
cleanliness and heath followed. Similar graphs can 
be made with toothpaste cartons, sweets, match- 
boxes, icecream cups. 


SOAPS — LIKES AND DISLIKES 
SCALE 1 □ « 1 Child. 
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Which is the most popular soap 
in this class ? 

What is the cost of this soap ? 
Which soap is least popular ? 
What is its cost ? 

What is the difference in the 
price of these two soaps ? 

Find out the cost of the other 
soaps used. 
































After we had made a number 
graphs we moved on to symbol graphs-that Js we' 
replaced the actual object by another object or a 
i~ symbol? For instance wa wantedto find out- the 
favourite colour., of the class, /Each child brought 
in a button in his or her favourite colour. These 
‘ were sorted out into 'piles and mounted' on chart 
paper .using Fevicol, They .could also be stitched 
on. During our discussions it was interesting to 
note that each cbloiir Was to be found in a number 
' of different shades and that children bad .their 


.pe^fjfxences for particular shades of a colour. We 
also irhade a graph on the different forms of 
transport^ used by the children to come to school. 
Here ^pictures, were collected of. cars, scooters, 

cycles, buses. and used as symbols to make up the 

.-.r-rv-P rrj n?.r1 r i ■ 1 

pictograph. 

The graph shown below illustrates a survey 
of the favbiirite cbfdkfririk of-the children in 'the 
class. Bottle caps were used as symbols to show 
the different brands. . 


FAVOURITE' DRINKS* J 1 

Scale - 1 bottle Capi(O) -•’Child ;••• t 

■ 1 




Then we moved on to column graphs using 

7’ ~ Si _ r.. ‘ . f !* • 

i paper. In the beginning a one- to one scale 
is the best and subjects need to be carefully 
selected So that the entire graph fits into the page 
comfortably. If required two sheets of squared)! 
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Which is the most popular drink ? 
What d^sircost ? * ' 

How T many > chadren i htethat 
-drink ? £ Trs-p* & 

; Arc; there anydrinks ^which. are 
liked bv less than five children ? 

‘ t r -r 

How many more children^ like 
Gold Spot as compared to Fanta ? 

Which is more popular-founts Up 
or Campa Cofctf* rur. 

paper can be joined together taking care to see that 
the lines are matched. i , ^ 

Later on a scale of one square representing 
two or five objects or events cart be used. 
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. gaftat tfar-a?at ft, 
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akt ftrear aitat ! 
fa gaft . 
f S5 arra a fta, 
g*nft aa artrta ft fta 
ajqftaaft, 

arfewia ft.wft <k rft aft, 
aaa ^ rttft . 

a«ft aft ft feiaa at?t 
. ;jRftt ^rrat' t . 

% «arft ft afet i 

._., -— agaaarat 

A VISIT TO THE ZOO 

— Mandlta Das 

It was a fine day. , 

We were happy and gay; 

We had gone to die zoo. 

To sea animals and birds too; 

We were gay no doubt. 

But the tigers was not so stout, 
I asked my friends in in vain. 
Can you tell me what's the pain ? 

The tigers were in the cage> ; -•' 

More like a actors on the stage, , 

The tigers do , not share their pain< .» 

But they, feel that they are tied witiuchains. 

I wish they were free. 

Like you and me. 


- feftw*r*? 
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idioms on Animals 

English • 

Brave as a lion. 

Wise as an owl 
Strqrid as an ass. 

Calm as'a cat. ,: 
Proud as a peacock. " 
Faithful as d dog. 

fnftsis*? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

OEVELOPMENTSfl^DRAMA TEACHING 
by |.ynn McGregor 
Open Books London 1976 
126 p £3.90 

i f 

DEVELOPMENTS. IN ENGLISH TEACHIN G 

i w'i. ~ . ; • r » . 

.by Michael Saunders. 

Open Books London 1976 
126p £3.90 

Source; Lyall JtookOQjrot. Daryaganj. Delhi. 

These ^vyo bookS Tbeiong to a series of 
of books, the theme of which is 'The Changing 
Classroom/ Cf^ftges in school education have 
been on such an unprecedented scale that life in 
any classroom has been transformed. School has 

become a surprising place not only to those who 

1 : J ^ 

work with them likeparents and employees - but 
even to those who work in them, like teachers 

i * j " : * ' ' p ]' 

and students. . 

In the first book, Lynn McGregor - an 
experienced teacher of drama and leader of the 
School Council Drama Project, speaks of the 
exciting possibilities of drama in the curriculum 
Illustrations of current work in schools are 
included. Case Studies which represent different 
ways in which drama is taught will haip teachers 
to find activities possible in drama. A number of 
debatable issues like 

'Should child drame lead to theatre or not 7 

'Would block time-tabijng bring in more integra- 
tion of drama with other subjects or not 7 
are discussed intelligently. ; .Teachers will find the 
book interesting as it is based on the author's 
own teaching experience. 


Michael Saunders attempts, in his book, 
to answer a number of questions. 

Does the progressive teacher of English 
with his zeal for creativity ignore the basics of 
the language 7 

Should English be seen as a 'pure' aca- 
demic discipline concerned with liguistic usage 
and works of literatue or is it primarily an expre- 
ssive child-centred activity which helps pupils to 
come to terms with themselves and their world 7 

The author looks critically at these ques- 
‘ tions and many more, the new approaches he 
deals with like team teaching discovery methods 
projects work etc. Are throught - provoking. Eng- 
lish teachers and others too will find his views 
interesting and useful in the context of ‘The 
Changing Classroom'. 

Some other books in the Series are : 

1. Development in Art Education 

by Terence Woof 

2. Development in Early Childhood Education 

by Janet Lancaster and Joan Gaunt 

3. Development in Geography Teaching 

. by Philip Boden 

4. Development in History Teaching 

by Ian Steele 

5. Development in Mathematics Teaching 

by F. R. Watson 

6. Development in Modern Language Teaching 

by Colin wrings 

7. ' Development in Social Studies Teaching 

by Dennis Gieeson and Geoff 

Whitting. 
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BIRTHDAY CHART 

Scale 1 □ = 1 Child 



Note : At first use . different colours, to. show the 
number of birthdays in each month. This makes it 
easier for the children to count up the squares. 

In which month have the maximum number of 
children been born ? 

In which month are the least number of children 
born ? 

Are there any months where there are no birthdays ? 
Which season seems to have the most birthdays ? 

I give below some exercises in graphs which 
teachers may find useful to get their classes started. 
It is important that after the graphs is made 
questions are asked to find out that there is genuine 
understanding of what is being done and that it is 
not merely an exercise in collecting objects or 
colouring squares. 


SOME MORE IDEAS i - 

1. Find out from your classmates which, fruit Or 
vegetable they like. Show your results in. a 
pictograph. 

2. Here are the number of, books borrowed from 
die Junior Library. Draw a graph showing 
this information. 

ciminA26 

!' Class III B 20 
Class IV A 16 
Class IV B 30 

Class V A. 32 . ‘ ‘ 

Class V B 40 

■; . ; , ,1 ; . . Ti , ,i 

■-.* 3. Find out the number of children in each class 
from Nursesy to Standard V. Make pictograph 
to show this information., You may use 
matchstick figures to show' ‘the children. 
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4. Find out from five children how many persons 

there are in their families. Show this in- 
fijrmafioh as" 'T "T j f — ~“J~* 

i. a bictogriph, us ng different sjfnbols for meik 

' f \ 

\ T 1 m mi \ 1 

ii. itt-seehism i ... 

I j 

5. Find out the boys! in your 

ourthi- 


6. 


7. 



THE SCHOOL THAT I D LIKE 


The school r thatrTd~|11ke 'WOtiRJ be 
j embedded in lush greenery, 

_■ ' t • , 

There would! be trees ta climb, no noise 

■ i ' ! : ‘ ! 

of traffic or machinery. 
The school that I'd like would be e place 

! : | ■ I 

-J with.rnjpd8 arKi bodies free , 


e'd do what w te 


Wmm "things p 

sphK^Mthat I'd I ikie v^biild ^'gi^e a 
■ -' ^achoice of thingsf like to do. 


■esir of 
Ipttitary. 


«> 


ot 






I self! 



for J my- 


The ■ scHooH that- 


I . %** 

time in ji da jrt 


hoph| how ]y^spmd^our $ 

O j v- f I H \ C'4 




y~ 


a. the time spent sleeping , t ; 

b. playing . 

c. at school 

d. eating 

e. watching television 


Inderjit Sohl 

Springdales School 
Pusa Road, New Delhi 


i everybody's poiht of yi 

! I :" : « s 

Jtestst orj exams? no homiBworh 

i -if j * y- i } 

•*-■*£* | moje febnsetesd rniug jBnd spew. 

Something has got to be done. 

There hds to be a way ; 

Something has got to be. done. 

And not tbmmorrow but today. I 

From-'Kldstuf* 
Lyrics by Barry John 


People seldom think how imaginative a process science can be. As 
Faraday himself put it : • 

"I hope you will always remember that whenever a result happens, 
- especially *f it be new, you should-bay : what is the cause ? Why does this 
occur ?" 

As He suggests, observatibn raises questions, and these invite the use 
of imagination to provide satisfying explanations. 
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would soon get bored with reading, finding no 
point in the exercise. This is an extreme view, 
but there are many children arriving in school 
whose language development is so poor that 
they cannot express themselves sufficiently to be 
understood. 

For good language development the child 
needs a rich experience of the world but he 
needs also some adult to discuss this experience 
with so that it can be interpreted and memorised. 

Body Co-Ordination 

A young child learns to reach out to grasp 
something he wants. At a later stage he learns 
to climb the stairs. He learns each of these steps 
by co-ordinating movements of his body, eye 
with hand, one foot with another. The impor- 
tance of body control or co-ordination as it 
affects reading may not be apparent at first A 
young child, however, must learn to co-ordinate 
his eyes to focus on pictures and later on tetters 
which form words. He needs not only to focus 

his eyes, but also to move them in a particular 
way, from left to right. Later he will need to be 

able to co-ordinate eye and hand as he learns 
to write. 

Children can gain both physically and 
mentally as they learn to tackle their environment, 
and are involved in climbing, crawling, jumping or 


managing similar tasks which need manipulative 
control. 

Play 

Play is a means by which the young child 
faces the problems he meets at home and in the 
world around him. The child must learn to 
respond to and to recognise the meanings of 
things and events and to understand the problems 
of human relationships. Through play a child 
explores and manipulates whatever he can 
manage to transform through his imagination 
into his conception of adult world. 

In order to do this a child makes use of 
language, play materials and games. Through 
these he creates his own miniature world; a world 
more amenable to his limited strengths, skills and 
understanding. 

Above all, play provides the perception, 
language, critical thinking and problem- solving 
e^eriaitMwMch pave the way for the child to 
tackle reading with understanding and ease. 

(From 

TOWARDS READING : Practical hints for parents and 
teachers of the under fives, 
by Nonie Hunter 

A book In the series Teaching 5 to 13 — Reading 9 published 
by Macdonald Educational.) 

•• 
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From Pqge 3 

variety of media such as paper or wood, 
as well as for the display of records 
through tastefully-mounted drawings 
and pieces of script. Labels and head- 
ings, too, may involve creative work in 
the form of artistic styles of lettering. 

• f 

All these activities exploit children’s 
readiness to advance their manipulative 
and creative skills. At this time, also, 
children are reaching a stage of more 
specific enquiry and experiment in their 
environmental studies, testing out their 
ideas in a practical way.' It is sometimes 
felt that experimenting {particularly if 
it involves recognisable scientific studies) 
canbe carried out only with specialised 
apparatus. This is untrue for in envi- 
ronmental studies much experiment can 
be carried iout with improvised equip- 
ment. For example, a child can make 
his own clinometer when he needs to 
measure the height of a pole or a 
building, using a piece of cardboard cut 
to a right-angled isosceles triangle with 
a plumb-bob made from a nail supended 
from a string glued to one of the 45° 
angles. Or, a child at this stage can 
make a perfectly acceptable cage from 
everyday materials for keeping a small 
animal for close observation for a while. 
In any event children at this stage 
benefit from being encouraged to be 
ingenious, to invent and to construct 
from simple materials many of the 
things they need for their environmental 
studies. 


In every case the important thing is 
that the children shall have the means 
available to express and practice their 
creative and manipulative abilities. 
The teacher has three main tasks here; 
firstly to suggest where such skills are 
appropriate and to offer ideas (or 
alternative ideas where the child’s own 
proposals are beyond their capabilities). 
Secondly the teacher should ensure that 
the materials required are available. 
This is sometimes difficult to forecast 
but in time one becomes aware of the 
major items which are needed. One 
useful aid is a class ‘junk box’. The 
junk box is simply a large box or a 
cupboard into which such things as 
empty containers, pieces of scrap textile 
material, pieces of wood and other 
spare items are stored as they become 
available. It is surprising how much 
use children can make of such junk for 
their creative work. Finally, the teacher 
must be prepared to give practical help 
when it is needed. Frequently children 
at this stage run into difficulties for, 
after all, they are developing their skills 
and are not necessarily highly competent 
in them. Motivation dissipates rapidly 
if they are unable to complete the task 
they have attempted. It is here that a 
liitle assistance to get over the difficulty 
helps to keep up the impetus of their 
work. 

Seen in this light, environmental studies 
becomes more than studies of the local 
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environment or learning! subject skills the pattern of general intellectual 

through the environment. It becomes development of children and this is 

an important agency for helping forward fundamental to, true education. . 

(Mr. R. F. Morgan, the author of this article, has had a long and distinguished career of over thirty years 
in education. He is particularly involved with educational research, the development of curricula and syllabi in 
the field of Environmental Studies both at Primary and Secondary levels. He has been a member of the Schools 
Council Working Group on Environmental Educational in the UK. and was associated with the UNESCO/UNEP 
Environmental Education Programme. He has a number of publications to his credit, some of which may be 
found in the Teachers’ Centre Libraries in Delhi. More recently, he has spent a year in India working at the 
N.C.E.R.T. in setting up Environmental Education Programmes in collaboration with the Regional Colleges 

of Education. 

PATHWAYS asked Mr. Morgan to explain in simple language, for the benefit of practicing Primary 
teachers, the implications of the researches of Jean Piaget and how they affect the planning of work for 
children in the primary age-group). 

TO OUR READERS 

With this issue, the last for 1979, PATHWAYS completes one year of Its life* We 
would like to say Thank You' to our subscribers. Their number has grown considerably 
over the past twelve months and their encouragement has kept us going. 

We have also grown in size, starting from a mere twelve pages to our present twenty* 
four. In order to make this even more of a News-letter fox* teachers and !>y teachers 
we have some request to make. 

First, we would like many more practising teachers to get. involved by sending., in 
articles about their classroom experiences and new ideas they halve tried out. While 
PATHWAYS does cater.largely to teachers in Delhi, it is now being sent to . many other 
towns and cities. We would like to hear from these outstation subscribers tod. Unless our 
readers write to us, we are forced to commission articles only from teaohers known, to us in 
a few schools of Delhi or adapt material from interesting articles and books. Your articles 
should be sent to Mrs. Gayatri Moorthy at the address given below. y 

Second, we would be happy if you would circulate your own copy of PATHWAYS 
1 amongst your friends and colleagues. Perhaps you might even succeed in getting ' one or * 
two.of them to subscribe for the next year. You wilt have noticed that from the last issue 
PATHWAYS carries articles of interest to. teachers in the Middle and Senior Schools also. . 

Finally, a: reminder to renew your subscription which will lapse in the coming year. 
The first issue was sent free to many, readers ^nd they are requested to send in their subsc- 
riptions, (Rs. 5/- in Delhi; Rs. 6/- for outstation) to cover the issues of April, August, * 
November 1980 and February 1981. Money orders may be sent to the Educational Planning 
Group, 4 Raj Niwas Marg, Delhi-1 10054. 

With our warmest goods wishes for 1981. 

The Editors. 
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show what it is really like. 

Visual Realism : There is now a closer and 
more detailed resemblance between the object 
and the pictures of it. - 

The candle has been a frequent topic in 
Science Text-books and given below is a list of 
ideas, activities and investigations that might 
arise from the: study of , a candle. Make use of 
the candle and its flame to develop children's 
powers of observation questioning and 
thinking. 

Ideas which may Emerge : 

These are especially likely to be extended 
and clarified through this study. 

: Burning, Evaporation, Condensation Mel- 
ting, Hardening (of wax). 

; Expansion/Contraction ‘ 

Conduction (of heat) 

Cbnvection tin gases/liquids^ 

.Capillary rise (in string/wick) 

Repulsion of Water by wax. - 
Safety. 

1 ' 1 t ' ■ * 

Solubility. Floating. 

Friction. Lubrication using wax. 

, TranSlucence. Brightness. -* 

Amount. Time. 

■ . :> . . .. . U . ,■■■■ an. .. " 

Activities: What the children can DO or try 
FINDbuT . 

Observing a lighted candle - its effects, 
conditions affecting it, its products. - 
Considering its uses, history. 

Comparing, measuring. , 

' Drawing, modelling, painting 
Writing factual reports. 

Explaining verbally/in writing. 
Experimenting. 


Objects or Phenomena which the Cnil- 
dren might Investigate : 

Heat, Light, Colours, Air, Water. 

Candles and Nightiights, Lanterns, 

Oil lamps. 

Fires and flames. 

Waxes and paraffins. Fuels. 

Wick, string, paper. 

Textiles. 

Waxed paper, waterproofing. 

Carbon black, Lamp black. Potato prints. 
Ink, Lino blocks. 

Wax crayons, wax soluble pigments, rub- 
bings, wax resist painting, batik. 

Lubricants, polishes. 

Clocks. 

Pinhole cameras, lenses Photometers. 

Pictures (postcards illustrating candles). 

Mobiles, convection spirals. 

Quotations - “Colours seen by candlelight 
will not look the same by day" - Browning. 

Putting Ideas together : 

Many useful ideas can come by putting 
together ideas from each of these sub-sections or 
working with separate sub-sections. In this and 
other ways a web of possibilities can be built up 
around a topic of interest and, if you wish, can 
be written down as a Flow Diagram. However 
‘a Flow Diagram is often neither essential nor 
possible. Nor need it take an special form; a 
quicxly scribbled sketch can be just as useful. 

Given overleaf are two samples. 
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.Uu.J Ccnitructidf 


Mukc'nj , Cooluna- t&mtyni 

fin - ^Ucf5 — clumntp 
L. COaL - mina 
Mateos, Torches, . 
Candle * , Or as 

Flame —Shelve, Coleu 

• L_ 

The Olympics 


IVimb* Mon* 

A * i 

I 


Done 


in 


Coolunq- Fafc.kmstn^ 

I f* 

iLectnuty - WftS, insuWiwv, 
®^f>Uar\«S 


Great Fires 


n-ixjmj with Jtre 

Fires in buildings - CauStJ 


fiw Briat^e 

1. 1 ■ i Jr i 



flfre* fronts 
Tke. Pif4 Station 
Measures 
Inluranct 


| Special Occasions { 

Smoke Signals 
BtflkXOns 
Bonfires - Holt 


our City 

| tn Nfllure \ 


Volcanic Eruptions 

’uUtefi 

lijUnn^ 
Ue Sun 



(The above article has been taken from ‘CANDLES’ 
by John Bird and Dorothy Diamond - a book in the series 
Teaching Primary Science - published by Macdonald Ecu- 
cationai Ltd.> 
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